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Sacrifices and the Triumph
The people having thus spent the night, on the morrow solemn sacrifices
were made to the gods, and public prayers, wherein every tribe assisted
separately ; after which plays and spectacles were exhibited to public view
and then the senate sent ten commissioners, of the number of the Fathers!
to settle jointly with Scipio such orders as were most necessary for that
province and for the Romans' best advantage. As soon as they were arrived
they ordered Scipio to demolish what remained of Carthage; henceforth
forbidding any to inhabit there, with horrible imprecations against those
who in prejudice of this interdict should attempt to rebuild anything, espe-
cially the fort called Byrsa, and the place called Megara, to the rest they
defended no man's entrance. They decreed likewise that all the cities which
in that war had held on the enemy's party should be razed, and gave their
territories, conquered by the Roman arms, to the Roman allies, particularly
gratifying those of Utica with all the country extending from Carthage to
Hippone; they made all the rest of the province tributary, from which
neither men or women were exempt, resolving that every year there should
be a preetor sent from the city, and having given these orders they returned
to Rome. Scipio having executed them, and beholding himself at the height
of his wishes, made sacrifices, and set forth plays in honour of the gods, and
after settling all things in a good condition returned to Rome, whither he
entered in triumph. Never was anything beheld more glorious, for there
was nothing to be seen but statues and rarities, and curious pieces of an inesti-
mable price which the Carthaginians had for so long a time been bringing
into Africa from all parts of the world, where they had gained so vast a
number of victories^
THE ACHAEAN" WAR
In the same year in which Lucullus and Galba took command in Spain,
the senate was induced to perform an act of tardy justice in the release of
the Achaean captives. The abduction of the best men in every state of
Greece gave free scope, as has been said, to the oppressions of the tyrants
favoured by Rome. In the Achaean assembly alone there was still spirit
enough to check Callicrates, who never ventured to assail the persons and
property of his fellow-citizens. Meantime years rolled on; the captives
still languished in Etruscan prisons; hope deferred and sickness were
fast thinning their numbers; the assembly asked only that Polybius and
Stratius might return, but the request was met by a peremptory negative.
At last, when Scipio returned from Spain, he induced Cato to intercede
for these unhappy men. The manner of the old censor's intercession is
characteristic.
The debate had lasted long and the issue was somewhat doubtful, when
Cato rose, and, without a word about justice or humanity, simply said:
u Have we really nothing to do but to sit here all day, debating whether a
parcel of old Greeks are to have their coffins made here or at home?** The
question was decided by this unfeeling argument, and the prisoners, who in
sixteen years had dwindled from one thousand to three hundred, were set
free. But when Polybius prayed that his comrades might be restored to
their former rank and honours, the old senator smiled, and told him "he was
acting like Ulysses, when he ventured back into the cave of the Cyclops to
recover his cap and belt/'